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meanwhile...back at the ranch 


s there a connection between saving the planet and living in a midcentury ranch? Allow me to twist 
a coming calamity into a self-serving editorial. | recently viewed “An Inconvenient Truth,” Al Gore’ excellent pres- 
entation on global warming and the necessity for change if we want to save our planet for future generations. 

Despite mountains of discouraging scientific evidence that we are nearing a dangerous tipping point, Gore 
is able to impart a feeling of hope and encouragement that there is still time to change our habits and ways 
of doing business. He leaves us with the message that small positive changes by many individuals can cumu- 
latively have a profound benefit to the environment. I’m sure some people will object to the sidetracks the 
former vice president takes in recalling his childhood and family history, but they just make me long for what 
could have been politically. | think Gore has found a higher calling, away from electoral politics and toward 
a global environmental advocacy for the good of all. 

At the risk of sounding like an incredibly self-serving Johnny-come-lately, | realize that our core message— 
that ranch homes and neighborhoods are worth saving—is also an environmentally sound policy. Some 
would list the shortcomings of original ranches: they can consume a lot of land for a 
single-family residence; single-pane sliding glass doors and jalousie windows are ener- 
gy inefficient; and older homes can be poorly insulated and waste heating/cooling 
energy. But they also have inherent strengths: ranches are usually modest in size and 
by necessity efficiently use space. Most obviously, the energy and resources needed to 
create the house have already been spent, and they are now in a coasting mode. 

| recently spoke with Tristan Roberts, senior editor of Environmental Building News 
(buildinggreen.com), and he gave me some facts to buttress my opinions. “According 
to the U.S. Green Building Council, U.S. carbon dioxide emissions from fossil fuels can 
be divided into three sectors, with buildings topping the list at 38 percent of all contri- 
butions, compared with transportation at 33 percent and industry at 29 percent. 

“Further, most of a building's carbon emissions in its entire life occur during the con- 
struction phase. Therefore, retaining an existing building makes a lot of sense. Also, 
when you tear down a building, that trash has to go to a landfill.” 

Clearly, residential building and demolition is just a portion of that 38 percent, but 
its impact is not insignificant. If a modest ranch is an example of efficiency of materials 
and square footage, then our favorite whipping boy, the McMansion, represents gross 
waste of materials and floor space. An article by Arroll Gellner in the San Francisco 
Chronicle referenced U.S. Census Bureau statistics, noting that the size of the average 
American house more than doubled between 1950 and 1999, while the size of the 
average American household has shrunk from 3.3 to 2.6 people. 

Bigger houses and fewer people don't make much sense to me. As ranch dwellers we are ahead of the 
game since we appreciate the original materials of our homes and work to improve the efficiency of energy 
consuming systems. As Gore emphasizes, little things can do a lot: insulate, recycle, buy locally grown foods, 
walk instead of drive and many others (climatecrisis.net/takeaction or treehugger.com). If you're blessed with 
a back yard, plant an appropriate tree; the last time | checked, that was still a good thing to do. Who knew 
that you could help the planet and beautify your house all at the same time? 


Jim Brown 
Publisher 
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nodernwisdom 


* Thank you so much for the great story about the 
three Pacifica P&K houses in San Diego. The Q&A with 
me was 100 percent accurate, and | do appreciate it. 
The three homeowners all called to tell me about the 
article last month, but | had to wait until Hennessey + 
Ingalls in Santa Monica got their delivery of the winter 
2006 issue [to see it]. | rushed over and bought two 
copies and was thrilled to read it. You are doing a great 
job informing those interested in midcentury modern 
ranch homes. 

Bill Krisel 

A.LA., architect and landscape architect 


* My partner and | purchased our first home together 
here in Portland, a ranch home built in 1966. We 
absolutely love the open floor plan and how spacious it 
feels. Even though it’s only 1,547 square feet, it’s a fan- 
tastic home for entertaining. Situated in Argay Terrace, 


we are absolutely surrounded by ranch-style homes 
from the ‘60s and feel as though we've stepped back 
in time; it's wonderful! 

| have to say this home is an interior designer's 
dream—well at least for me, anyway. The home fits our 
personalities and lifestyle like a glove, and we both are 
eager to renovate, restore and furnish the home with a 
"60s-inspired look. Recently, we tackled the guest bath- 
room, which had been poorly renovated a few years 
prior to our purchase and desperately needed an over- 
haul. We wanted to keep the original vanity and pink 
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bathtub, the ceiling fan and the vanity light that were 
true to the home, but the rest needed to go away. 
We've had a wonderful time and are pleased with how 
our tile choices, paint colors, fixtures and the fun 
design we did with Marmoleum flooring turned out. 
From your magazine we were able to come up with all 
sorts of resources to help in the remodel and now, 
almost complete, we are very happy with the results 
and ready to tackle the next project. 

Some of our sources for the house were: Susan 
Jablon Mosaics; Rejuvenation (they have some awe- 
some lighting that we purchased for the dining, entry 
and front porch); Room and Board (great quality stuff; 
check out the sectional | want desperately for the living 
room: the Jasper sofa); Moon Shine Lamp and Shades (| 
love our living room floor lamp and side lamp); and 
Design Within Reach. 

Brian Gabbard 

Portland, Ore. 


* Way cool magazine and articles that are outstand- 
ing! We moved from our last house when we found 
our ranch and fell in love with it from the first look. We 
live across the water from Seattle and need help with 


finding out more about our house—who built it, which 
architect/builder would it most resemble, etc. The origi- 
nal portion of the house was built in 1955 with an 

addition in ‘66. They stayed with the big eaves and the 


Norewtadem 


look, but other than that we know nothing. 

Most of the ideas we get for the restoration (aside 
from the massive plumbing and wiring projects) are 
from your magazine and the suppliers you use. 

Keep up the great work. 

Steven McGarr 

Port Orchard, Wash. 


OK, here's the scoop on finding out about your home's 
history: most houses aren't immediately identifiable 
unless you live in a tract of Eichlers or Drummonds, or 
another known developer/builder. The solo or infill 
homes are tougher and ID-ing them involves going to 
whatever passes as a city building department in your 
neck of the woods. You're looking for original building 
permits, which may contain info such as the architect 
or builder, but might just reveal whomever applied for 
the permit, possibly an original owner or developer. 
Then, as now, most homes weren't architect designed. 
If you've seen the fall 2006 issue, the article on 
builders’ catalogs gives you a small glimmer of how 
many companies were out there. Google “midcentury 
house plans” or look on eBay, and you'll see what I 
mean. Your house has classic elements—board and 
batten exterior, shallow gable roof, what looks like 
post and beam construction, and angled posts on the 
porch—but doesn’t point to any one builder | can iden- 
tify. Research takes time and effort and may or may 
not lead to anything substantive. A quicker route 
might be to post a picture on one of lottaliving.com's 
chatboards; one of the many architecture/midcentury 
fans out there may have some info for you. 
—ar editor 


A£ | have been a subscriber since issue no. 1 and I have 
never been so excited to receive a magazine in my mail- 
box as | am every time Atomic Ranch shows up. 

My husband and | moved into a fun 1962 ranch 
home on New Year's Day 2003. We bought it from a 
couple who only had it a few years and flipped it to 
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make money in the crazy housing market here. They 
bought it from the original owner who hand built this 
tiki bar around 1964. It is beautifully put together; you 
can tell love went into it. 

Well, between the knotty pine kitchen with original 
Formica counters, a funky 10-bulb ceiling fixture in the 
living room and this gorgeous bar, we had to have the 
house. The realtor actually apologized for the fact it 
had not been renovated; | was thrilled. 


| would love to see articles about tiki culture and 
other houses like mine. Thanks for putting out such an 
awesome and informative magazine! 

Cheri Embree 

San Diego, Calif. 


3K | have been a subscriber from close to the very begin- 
ning and have always enjoyed it very much. Being more 
of a purist | don’t always agree with the way some of the 
homeowners furnish or alter their homes, but usually | 
see the architectural or cultural significance of your 
choices to publish them. That is why | was so perplexed 
and disappointed in the fall 2006 article “On the Edge of 
Modernism.” 

| can understand that a lot of people want to update 
and/or improve their midcentury ranch houses to accom- 
modate today’s lifestyle changes, but the owners of this 
Phoenix ranch house totally destroyed all features and 
characteristics of a ranch house. No one would have a 


ven 
Of 


clue that this house started life as a ranch if they were 
not told. [It] now looks like a new contemporary you 
would expect to see in Elle Décor, House 8: Garden or 
Metropolitan Home. That is not what | expect or want to 
see in Atomic Ranch. | have several friends who also sub- 
scribe to your magazine and they have expressed the 
same feeling. | hope that in the future you reconsider 
publishing this type of remodel in the magazine. 

Malcolm Perry 

Online 


x | purchased a copy of your book last week and have 
thoroughly enjoyed it. Hope it gets more people to refur- 
bish or even build more of these great houses instead of 
the disgusting McMansions they are building now. 

Keep up the good work! 

Doug Nicoli 

Vancouver, Wash. 


Our publisher, Gibbs Smith, is offering a 10 percent dis- 
count on Atomic Ranch: Design Ideas for Stylish Ranch 
Homes; give them a jingle at 800.835.4993, or order 


through our website, atomic-ranch.com. 
—ar editor 


* While visiting my family in Kansas City, | went in 
search of the Lustron house that | had read was to be 
converted into a museum. From all appearances, this 
gray one listed in my AIA guidebook is still a residence. It 
looks to be in primo condition and is indeed all smooth 
and shiny like an enamel porcelain bathtub. | was brazen 
enough to knock on the door, hoping | would be invited 
in, but no one was home except a barking dog. It is in a 
lovely older neighborhood with a Frank Lloyd Wright 
house and the Thomas Hart Benton residence around the 
corner. | would buy it in a second—except | already have 
a steel house. Please do a Lustron follow-up article some 
time—they are fascinating! 

Brian McGuire 

Palm Springs, Calif. 
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For those who missed our Lustron article in no. 2, 

these kit homes were an early prefab experiment 
utilizing porcelain-clad steel components that never 
needed painting. Interest in these distinctive homes has 
grown in recent years and various websites are devoted 
to them, including recentpast.org/types/resident/ 
lustron/index.html, which includes links to a Lustron 
vacation house in New York and a state-by-state home 
tour. McGuire’s own Donald Wexler steel house in Palm 
Springs will be featured in an upcoming issue. 

—ar editor 


* Howdy, Atomic Ranchers: Do you think you could 
do an article on modern bed and breakfasts around the 
country? Every one | see seems to be a gaudy Victorian 
style; | only found one in Houston that was even in the 
ballpark: modernbb.com. 

Maybe with the help of readers you could track 
down a few more or even give someone the idea to 
transform their residence. 

Your mag rules! 

Chris Ellinger 

Portland, Ore. 


Dx] 
Write us at editor@atomic-ranch.com or send a note to 
Atomic Ranch, Publishing Office, 3125 SE Rex St., 
Portland, OR 97202. We'll print the good ones. 


Portland eects Denmark: 


VW... on the floor, acetate on the 


windows, schlepping clothes to the Laundromat, 
ah—the joys of moving. After 20 years in our 
last home in Southern California, prepping for 
its sale and weeding out extraneous posses- 
sions was an arduous three-month process. 
But here we were in glorious Portland, eager for 
our cooler, kinder climate. Trouble was, the 
temp was 90-plus and indoors, even more 
stifling; welcome to Oregon. 

Our new 1952 brick ranch house is in SE 
Portland’s Eastmoreland neighborhood, 
roughly 10 square blocks of ’20s Tudor 
Revivals, Cape Cods, Dutch Colonials and 
the occasional postwar ranch infill like ours, 
mostly on corner lots. We loved the location 
near Reed College, the homey tree-lined 
streets and the plus of finding a traditional 
ranch recently buffed up for resale sans gran- 
ite kitchen and big-box bath. 


text Michelle Gringeri-Brown 


photography Jim Brown 


The living/dining room has all-vintage furnishings, including a 
reupholstered Selig chair with oval cutouts and a circa-1950 
Gerald Thurston tripod floor lamp from Atomic Warehouse in 
the foreground. The stone fireplace surround is original, but 
the sellers painted the pink mortar gray and installed a new 
tile hearth. The two coffee tables are unmarked Danish 
modern pieces and the flashy Lightolier tension pole lamp has 


an integral walnut table. The walls are Whip by Devine Color. 
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Blast from the Past 


One day, a knock on the door turned out to be Ray and Mary 
Niehaus, the longtime owners dropping by to say hello. They’d 
sold the previous summer to someone in the neighborhood on 
the first day the house was listed and had been keeping tabs on 
her renovations. “The buyer said she always walked past taking 
her son to Duniway School and she really admired the house,” 
Ray said. They had been perplexed that the new owner didn't 
want to know the quirky details—what the second light switch 
in the coat closet was for and why it was a good idea to have a 
stopper in the bar sink when you ran the dishwasher. 

But they seemed happy to meet us and relieved to find we 
thought the three-bedroom, two-bath house was just great. From 
them we learned that the lot was a Victory Garden during World 
War ll and that it was first owned by Anna and Harry Rubenstein, 
while the buff brick house next door housed sister-in-law Sophie 
Rubenstein. The Niehauses bought the home in 1973 for a hair 
under $37,000, raised their three children and lived here for 35 
years before moving to a retirement complex. 

They told us that they both had grown up in SE Portland in a 
“humble, humble part of town” in Mary’s words. “One of my 
boyfriends and | came to visit a home in Eastmoreland and my 
eyes got this big,” Mary said, remembering her high school 
days. “| never thought | could live in such a beautiful area; a lot 
of people felt that way when we lived here. We fell in love with 
this house.” 

“We were in hog heaven,” Ray, a retired teacher, added with 
a laugh. 

Both were in their 40s when they bought from the 70-some- 
thing Rubensteins, just like the Niehauses today. “Anna 
Rubenstein had drapes that were psychedelic with great big 
flowers,” Mary said with a laugh. “| thought they were just awful. 
They couldn’t understand why we didn’t buy their furniture.” 

“They had a big wool rug and a glass partition between the 
living room and dining room, like the glass block near the front 
door; we wanted the room open so we removed it,” Ray 
explained. Over the years, the Niehauses worked hard to take 
care of the house and we inherited a solid structure with beau- 
tiful oak floors and a meticulously penciled chart ID-ing the cir- 
cuit breakers down in the basement. 


———— 


N ej: "ld | 


The person who bought the Niehauses’ home did a refresh 
and relist on the property, the third house she’s renovated in the 
neighborhood. We heard she considered putting on a second 
story, but thankfully instead took a more conservative approach. 
The house was tastefully painted inside and out using some of 
Devine Color’s hues, new linoleum was put in the kitchen and 
laundry room, and the hardwood floors given a coat of satin 
urethane. Most of the original kitchen cabinets were replaced 
with new bungalow-esque MDF doors and boxes, and repro- 
duction Arts and Crafts light fixtures installed throughout. 

Downstairs, what sounds like a great kitschy bar is no 
more. “The kids loved the party room; we had a pool table 
down there for a while and a ping-pong table. It was darling 
and so inviting,” Mary said. “Our son wanted the bar but the 
buyer requested that it stay.” 
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In the not-strictly-period-correct kitchen, the 


reproduction bungalow-era cabinets and display 
shelves meld pre- and postwar aesthetics. To the 
left of the sink, a Heartland Legacy dishwasher 
virtually matches the cabinet fronts and an ecologi- 
cally smart Marmoleum floor is pretty spunky. 

OK, OK, the jadeite green refrigerator from our 
bungalow days is a Muller Moebel,available 


through themagazine.info. 


Opposite, bottom, the same view with 


period cabinetry, shot in the ‘70s. 
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A knotty pine paneled bedroom escaped the paintbrush and 
the bathroom and kitchen thankfully retained the original tile 
counters. Mostly, it seems as if owner no. 3 stripped away the 
traditional touches the Niehauses enjoyed and revealed the 
clean-lined architecture, albeit in a bungalow aesthetic. 

From all appearances, the ranch appeared to be move-in 
ready, and we congratulated ourselves on having found a home 
that wouldn’t require months of rehabbing to make it livable. 
Moving from 900 miles away and needing to get another issue 
of the magazine out the door soon after arriving meant little 
down time, plus, at our ages, neither of us had the appetite for 
a full-bore DIY project. 

Of course, there were the usual nuisances: the dryer vent 
sealed inside the wall, shower valves leaking into the garage, long 
lead times and expensive quotes for needed electric and plumb- 
ing fixes, but certainly nothing like the major projects we often fea- 
ture in AR. The relatively minor repairs did give us additional insight 


| eis 
— een]: 


into the solid construction of the house, which included sheet lath, 
a 1 1/2-inch-thick, double layer precursor to standard drywall and 
decoratively textured ceilings with nary a crack after 50 years. 

A couple of changes we made in the kitchen allowed us to fit 
our quirky existing appliances into the layout. Where Mary’s old 
stove stood, our jadeite green Muller refrigerator squeezed in 
with 1/4 to spare around the new cabinets, and our recondi- 
tioned cobalt blue O Keefe & Merritt stove likewise just barely slid 
into the designated refrigerator slot. Of course this required 
moving the gas line, which took two days, a city permit, an 
inspection and a bunch of money. Because the linoleum pattern 
chosen by the sellers was a weird color that didn t really comple- 
ment the original green tile counters or our appliances, | indulged 
my inner diva by opting for a tomato red Marmoleum floor. 

Divesting ourselves of inexpensive quasi-bungalow furnish- 
ings meant starting a new interior design chapter. Oh goody; we 
get to go shopping. 


VD 
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The vintage O'Keefe & Merritt stove was 
re-porcelained in cobalt blue by Sav-on Appliances 
in Burbank, Calif. The wall light is an “Otis” 


from Rejuvenation. 


Dig the Details 


So its not an Eichler 
or aRummer or an 
Alexander, but our 
traditional hip-roof, 
vaguely Prairie-esque 
ranch with its 
stunning windows 
is plenty hip. 
Here are some of 
the things we think 
make it great: 


m m 
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Interesting vintage pieces like the wall sconces repurposed as hall- 


way lighting and the “maybe a Castiglioni”-designed Flos flying 
saucer lamp in the bedroom. 


Glass block framing the front door and inset into the kitchen back- 
splash is another rectilinear building material that complements the 
Roman (not French as we reported earlier) brick and wood siding 


while it lets in more gray Pacific Northwest light. 


Switching out the seller's generic decorative knobs for pulls like 
those still on the garage cupboards, available at most hardware 
stores for less than $1, while also splurging on buttery-smooth 


reproduction saucer knobs at $6 a pop. 


Add to the existing: the varnished knotty pine paneling virtually 
screamed “Cowboy Kitsch,” hence these custom cafe curtains by 
Whipstitch in Portland. 


Vintage, contemporary, midcentury reissues or modern riffs 
on MCM design? We were under the gun to find things to sit 
on/sleep on/eat off of right away. While we admire the high-end 
collections we often shoot, that approach didn’t fit our timeline 
or checkbook. And at our house, the “ick” factor creeps in when 
it comes to vintage upholstery. 

A long teak coffee table and a vanity stand purchased at the 
2006 Palm Springs Modernism show got us started with what 
turned out to be a good style fit: Danish modern. We both liked 
the sculptural lines, and the exposed frames had practical appli- 
cations as well. Being primarily oiled teak, the finishes could be 
renewed, the yuck factor was low and our indoor cat was disin- 
clined to sharpen her claws on the wood surfaces. Call it interi- 
or design by Betsy. 

We hit all of the Portland vintage stores we could and found 
the most pieces at Hawthorne Vintage. EBay and online stores 
were other good sources for both furniture—a loveseat, night- 
stands, a wrought iron chair—and lighting. There were some 
long-distance surprises, though: items either damaged in transit 
or misrepresented on offer, or not quite right for the application, 
like a great purple Poul Henningsen PH5 lamp that is woefully 
inadequate to actually illuminate a room. 

We chose a few new items as well: in the bedroom, a Case 
Study Metal V-Leg bed by Modernica through Design Within 


A Paul McCobb Planner Group cabinet from 


Winchendon is three separate components—a low 
bench plus two storage boxes. The dealer at 
Portland Modern commented that the early ring 
pulls make it more desirable, while the pegboard 


sliding doors have been refinished. 


The Danish teak couch bought on eBay has a metal 
label from John Stuart Inc., Grand Rapids/New York, 
which The Furniture Society blog says began 
importing France & Daverkosen furniture in 1951 or 
‘52. The seller thought the designer might have 


been Peter Hvidt or Greta Jalke—or maybe not. 


The reupholstered chair was attributed to Greta 
Grossman on eBay, but our collector buddies have 
additional suggestions: “It has more characteristics 
of Dorothy Schindele than Grossman, but | think it 
is Tropi-Cal. So much of that early California Case 
Study Modern bent iron rod stuff is hard to identify 
positively, as many companies took stylistic liberties 
with so many of the designs,” Denver dealer Nick 
Horvath says. “The chair very well could be 
Grossman as it does exhibit characteristics of her 


design. It also is very much like a Tony Paul design,” 


Houston collector Don Emmite suggests. 
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Two from Portland's Hawthorne Vintage: the dining 
table is marked Skovmand & Andersen, while the 


chairs are JL Moller, a style still in production today. 


The Lamino chair, designed by Yngve Ekstrom in 
1955 for Swedese Mobler, comes in laminated 
beech, oak, cherry, walnut, or in this vintage 


example, oak and teak. It is still available 


new from various online retailers. 
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A mix of now and then in the bedroom: the 
Nelson bubble lamps and Modernica bed are new, 
while the Danish modern nightstands and Dansk 
ice buckets designed by Jens Quistgaard, now 
used as trash containers, are vintage. Window 


coverings from The Shade Shop. 
An interpretation of a classic George Nelson 


platform bench is this new Mod Slat Table by 
Jetsetretro Design. 
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ACO Mobler is stamped on the back mahogany 


panel of the Danish modern teak buffet that houses 


electronics. When converting the vintage units for 


cord management, we saved the original backs so 


the pieces could be restored in the future. And yes, 
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our publisher is a Richard Thompson freak. 


Resources page 95 


Reach and Nelson bubble lamps from YLighting; Otis wall light fix- 
tures in the bathroom and kitchen, a Jantzen ceiling lamp in 
brushed nickel, and cabinet pulls and knobs, all from Rejuvenation. 

Although some of the vintage pieces we found seemed pret- 
ty affordable, of course a few needed a further investment to 
make them aesthetically pleasing. Except for the original fabric 

on the Danish Modern couch and the black 

vinyl seats on the dining room chairs, all of the 

pieces needed reupholstering if only to harmo- 

nize. Sit On It in Portland was recommended 

as knowing their way around midcentury lines, 
so we took two chairs in, as well as a pricey leather upholstery 
kit from Denmark for the sexy Lamino chair we'd purchased at 
Hawthorne Vintage. A random comment on a blog tipped us 
that this chair was still being manufactured and upholstery could 
be ordered through Arkitektura In Situ in San Francisco. 

Still on the pending list is a new frame for the giant wall mirror 
in the bath and full-bore Western stuff for Jim’s home office to 
complement the cowboy curtains, knotty pine walls and vintage 
Steelcase desk. We also need a doorbell, and are strongly lean- 
ing toward something from Knock Doorbells (see Cool Stuff 
page 72), and we'll try to practice what we preach and take our 
time with any accent wall colors and additional artwork. 

This house has opened our eyes to a new palette and 
living a bit differently than in our tiny, dark bungalow. It’s like 
learning a new language—maybe pig Latin, but a new skill 
nonetheless. “we 


nonchdressing 


House parts .. 


midcentury collectibles ... 
the inside scoop on 
what's what 


Q: Any idea where | can find door hardware 
like this? 
Charles Sergewick 


A: The site that Charles sent a link to, eureka 
modern.com/door_hardware_vintage_schlage_west 
lok.htm, leads to Tim Wetzel of Eureka Modern, who 
first popped up on the topic of low voltage lighting 
systems. He offers a wealth of info on MCM door- 
knobs and escutcheons and sent these photos to illus- 
trate both his own answer and additional details from 
Erich Volkstorf. 

Doorknobs, like every other detail of home design, 
changed with the times and a number of trendy styles 
were popular in the midcentury era. Knobs them- 
selves were generally tastefully simple and detail free. 
The more decorative part was the escutcheon—the 
plate that dresses the doorknob shaft where it enters 
the door. Some were restrained, simple geometric 
shapes, like squares and circles, but oversized for 
drama. The most flamboyant ones were variations on 
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and where to get it 


the starburst shape. Some of these were integrated 
into the latch set, as on the iconic Schlage Astra, but 
add-on decorative bezels were quite popular and a 
much more affordable way to dress up a door. 


Schlage Astra assembly 


Most of these fancy escutcheons were much larger 
than traditional parts and presented a special prob- 
lem: the backset distance (measurement from door 
edge to doorknob center) needed to be longer than 
the standard dimension. To accommodate this, spe- 
cial latch extensions were needed. In most cases the 
extension was just a few inches. For a brief time, 
center-mounted doorknobs were the peak of door 


A long latch extension needed for center-mount knobs. 


Tim putting the finishing touches on his front door. 


fashion, necessitating long extensions (about half the 
door width). While not exactly the most logical or eas- 
ily used position for a doorknob, the center knob 
doors made for a striking feature that is prized today 
as a historical detail of the era. 

| have a 42" door with a center knob that never 
fails to evoke a smile from visitors. | used a Schlage 
Orbit with Westlok 8-point escutcheon on the exteri- 
or and a Schlage chrome 4-point compass escutcheon 
on the interior—very, very flashy. | had intended to 
use an Astra, but liked the Westlok even better. 

Finding fancy midcentury door hardware today is 
very difficult. Best bet is to search the stock of used 
building materials recyclers who sell doors. 
Tim Wetzel 


And from Erich: 


The square Schlage-type escutcheon that can be 
mounted as a diamond or square is usually not a 
problem to find. Though no longer made, | can usual- 
ly find them from salvage and replate them (most are 
in rough shape, having been used outside). There 


were two sizes, to the best of my knowledge. They 
were stamped from brass, and then plated or 
polished depending on the specifications. 

The star pattern I’ve also seen, though less com- 
monly. Again, no longer made. Unless it has been 
definitely confirmed, a stainless escutcheon is proba- 
bly brushed chrome over zinc. The latter metal, or an 
alloy thereof called “pot metal,” was used extensively, 
as it molds well. Brass was and is expensive. 
Aluminum was used, but doesn’t take plating easily 
and threads in it are weak. 

Having used door latches with long extensions, my 
educated guess is that they fell out of favor for several 
reasons. First, they were difficult to install, requiring 
precision. Second, because of the length of the 
linkage and the friction associated with that, their 
operation feels heavy. Add an orbit that can't be 
grasped easily, and it’s hard to turn the knob. Finally, 
putting the knob in the center of the door is uncom- 
fortable for most people, partly because they're just 
not used to it, and maybe because there is something 
in our historical psyche that says door latches are 
located close to where the door opens. 

That said, if Charles lets me know exactly what he’s 
looking for, | can probably find what he needs. 

Erich Volkstorf, Modernist Resource 
info@modernistresource.com 


continued on page 30 


nanchdressino 


Q: | purchased what | think is a Danish modern choulona 


armchair at an estate sale. I'm having trouble locating 
a source for the bands that support the back and bot- 
tom cushions. | was hoping someone who reads your 
magazine might be able to help. | would like to 
restore it to original condition. 

Cory Larson 


n page 12 of no. 12 you recommend 
Rejuvenation's Shelton mailbox. I'd 
like to direct readers to a couple of 
additional choices: The Ecco model no. E4-NK 
in brushed satin nickel by Fuoriserie (ecco- 
products.com) and the Metropolis series, by 
Architectural Mailboxes (architecturalmailbox- 
es.com; retails for approximately $125). 
Another reader inquired about fencing (page 
68). Please note the wide variety of bamboo 
privacy screens (as well as other great prod- 
ucts) available at symphonyproducts.com. 
Elsewhere in the issue, | recall mention of cool 
doorbell pushbuttons. For my money, the most 
eye-catching is Spore's illuminated De-Light 
series, available with a number of LED colors 


A! we have those same plastic encased continu- and metal finishes such as architectural bronze 
ous-spring supports on our Danish Modern couch (see and satin or polished aluminum 
page 21), but have yet to find a resource among our (unicahome.com and others). 
contacts. Any leads for Cory? Rich Mintz 


The E4-NK > Metropolis 


Need a renovation resource or wondering if that flea market find is anything? 


Send your questions and photos to editor@atomic-ranch.com and we'll run them past our experts. 
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Collecting: 


Viidcentury Moden 
Art Glass 


here is nothing sexier than midcentury modern 

design. And when you think of art glass and 
midcentury, a whole plethora of images comes to 
mind: the sensual lines, the curvaceous movement, 
the bold and bossy colors. Pieces by companies 
like Val Saint-Lambert, Blenko and Chalet were 
both functional and affordable. At the other end of 
the scale, Italian studios such as Venini and Seguso 
focused on the “art” in art glass, and vintage pieces 
can cost as much as a new car. 

When first considering art glass collecting, peo- 
ple often think Italian, since they were the masters 
of the medium from early centuries on. However, 
North America and parts of Europe were producing 
some amazing designs from the 1940s to the ’70s. 

The postwar period saw a blossoming of creativ- 
ity when economies stifled by WWII suddenly 
became buoyant, and the art and design fields 
thrived with newfound consumerism. People 
craved and embraced fresh ideas and the opportu- 
nity to surround themselves with stylish design and 
decor. Home and furniture design, as well as fash- 
ion and the decorative arts, were all areas that 
pushed the boundaries of modernism. Bright col- 
ors, bold patterns and shapes were the rage. 


text Brian Imeson 
photography John Gaucher Images 
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Clearly Collectible 


So where to start when collecting? To begin with, buy 
what you like. A good piece of art glass, just like a paint- 
ing or a piece of furniture, should first and foremost 
speak to you. Blown art glass from this period could be 
bold, bright, in your face, wild in design, organic in shape 
and form, abstract and modern—or subtle, subdued 
and all about calm movement and color, a feel typical of 
Scandinavian work. 

Lead crystal amplifies color, provides incredible clari- 
ty and, because the glass studios were working with a 
higher lead content back in the ’40s and '50s, the 
pieces are heavy. These three characteristics are impor- 
tant when scrutinizing a find. 

Several studios signed and marked their work, either 
with hand-scribed signatures, acid stamps or, in most 
cases, labels. However, people often removed labels, 
so it is usually a well-cared-for piece from a collector 
that still maintains its label. Signatures and labels not 
only identify the studio, but as companies changed 
label shapes and colors periodically, this helps date a 


Previous pages, examples of Italian studio sculptural vessels in 
green and blue sommerso technique. The red and uranium Flavio 
Poli-designed dish is very rare. (For glass terminology, see sidebar 


on page 41.) 


Above, from left, a brown Czech vase by Skrdlovice is an early 
1950s piece, while the Archimede Seguso-designed tall brown 
and red sommerso vase and navy sommerso decanter both hail 
from the late 1940s. 


Opposite, a rare Seguso Vetri d’arte charcoal modernist lamp was 


made in the late 1940s. Artist Flavio Poli designed the green 


geode dish and orange sommerso uranium vase for Seguso. 
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The Swedish studio Flygsfors is known for its organic vessels, 


including these designed by Paul Kedelv between 1952 and 1963. 


piece. Items can range in price from the garage sale find of the 
century for a mere pittance, to several thousand for more seri- 
ous pieces by well-known studios and designers. 
In the 1980s and ’90s, it was common to find art glass by stu- 
dios such as Chalet, Pilgrim and Blenko—predominantly North 
American studios—in garage sales and flea markets as people 
purged old-style decorative arts. These pieces were produced 
and sold in relatively high numbers and thus were typical in most 
American households. Although excellent in quality, with styles 
changing, often they could be found for a few dollars. European 
art glass from the same time period often got lumped in under 
the banner of “old stuff,” and | have found pieces by Venini and 
Seguso in bargain bins. Just another piece of old glass to the 
seller but a treasure worth thousands to the savvy collector. 
The majority of early Italian art glass pieces were seldom 
signed, and since labels were removed in most cases, identify- 
ing which studio or artist designed the work can be a daunting 
task. There are several good art glass books with price guides, 
AA most notably those written by Leslie Pina, which will assist in 
recognizing the various techniques of say, Seguso, Barovier, 
Cenedese or Venini. These volumes are invaluable tools for 
identification, including the work of various artists and design- 
ers, such as Flavio Poli for Seguso or Antonio Da Ros for 
Cenedese, as each made their mark with specific techniques 
and designs as they pushed boundaries to produce unique and 
distinctive pieces. 


Across the Pond 

Most Scandinavian studios such as Flygsfors, Holmegaard, 
Orrefors, Kosta, Maastricht and Stromberg signed, dated and 
numbered their work, thus making identification simple. 
Scandinavian art glass design is easily recognized, like their fur- 
niture, by the clean, timeless lines and colors. These 
pieces work extremely well in a variety of interiors 

because of their elegant simplicity. Certain pieces 

by artists like Vicke Lindstrand for Kosta, Per 
Lutken for Holmegaard and Paul Kedelv for Flygsfors 
are highly collectable and sought-after works. 

Kosta pieces by Linstrand can go for several hundred to 
thousands of dollars. His techniques, such as the internal detail- 
ing and trailing of colors, are very collectible. Some designs, like 
Kosta's “Trad i dimma” (translation: trees in the mist) designs of 
heavy-walled vessels internally decorated with black-brown 
trees and autumnal colored leaves, sell for $2,000-$4,000. 
Edward Hald’s work for Orrefors, including the Fishgraal vases, 
often fetch into the thousands, and Ravenna bowls designed 
by Sven Palmqvist for Orrefors sell for $3,000-$5,000 each. 

Czechoslovakian postwar work was exceptional as well. 
Their art glass studios were creating very modern forms, such 
as solid-cased vases and vessels internally decorated with spi- 
raling colors and bubbles twisting together. External features 
included multidirectional ribbing that created wild optical effects, 
or polishing and faceting to create “windows” to peer inside at 
the details encased. Studios such as Skrdlovice and Exbor, and 
designers like Pavel Hlava produced stunning examples of the 
fine Czech quality that collectors have come to recognize. 
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North Americano 

In the ’50s and ’60s, American studios produced 
blown, cased and pressed glass in a variety of styles. 
Blenko, Pilgrim, Viking and Bischoff, to name a few, 
were some of the companies turning out colorful and 
daring pieces. Many of their designers showed direct 
influence from Scandinavian and Italian designers of 
the period. These pieces can be found in garage 
sales, flea markets, antique shops and your grand- 
mother’s basement. 

This North American work is now coming into its own. 
Until recently it has not enjoyed the popularity or main- 
tained the collectibility of European art glass, although the 
quality can be just as good. Chalet crystal for example, 
had radical shapes. The pulling and stretching of these 
forms caused them to become a bit more dated looking, 
thus its availability at garage sales. European work, on the 
other hand, maintained a much more timeless look that 
only contributes to its collectibility. 

In the late '50s, the Canadian government spon- 
sored Italian glass artists to come over and kick-start 
the industry in Canada, giving birth to Chalet, Chantilly 
Lorraine and Canada Art Studio. Their work was defi- 
nitely influenced by the Italian origins, but later it 
became bolder and much more abstract in design. 
Pieces were often brightly colored, with long sweeping 
tentacles of glass reaching out to grab you. Today 
Chalet's Splash series, in which pieces look like water 
frozen in mid-splash, are highly collectable, particular- 
ly in the purple-blue periwinkle tone. 

Ready to jump in? Midcentury art glass studios pro- 
duced a wide and fascinating range of excellent qual- 
ity work that was organic in design, fluid with sensual 
movement and came in spectacular colors. lf you are 
not already hooked on the medium, you will be soon. 
Once you acquire your first piece, it’s a slippery slope 
and highly addictive to say the least. You will never hit 
a garage sale or flea market again without being on 
the lookout for a treasure from the ’50s encased for- 
ever in glass. Enjoy! 


Brian Imeson is an avid collector of midcentury modern art glass 
and curator of Circa Vintage Art Glass in Calgary, Alberta; 
circa5060.ca 


From left, a Flavio Poli organic sommerso vase and an Alberelli- 
designed decanter, both for Seguso Vetri d’arte in the mid 1950s. 
The Antonio Da Rossi tube vase with sommerso bubble for 


Cenedese is from the same period. 


Opposite, a Belgian studio lamp by Val Saint-Lambert dates from 


the early 1950s, while the orange and blue sculptural vessels by 


Chalet of Canada were created in the ‘60s. 
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A Glass Act 


Get the bug 


Learn more with Blenko: Cool 50s & 60s 
Glass by Leslie Pina, $39.95 hardcover, 
available through the Atomic Bookstore 
(page 76, atomic-ranch.com.) And check 
our vintage-MCM advertisers, many of 
whom deal in art glass, including 
Chartreuse, Modlife, Out of Vogue 
and The Purple Moon. 


When it comes to glass, “blown” means hand blown in 
studios. “Cased” is also blown, but refers to the casing of 
internal layers of colors typically called “sommerso” in 
Italian work. The more layers of color, the more difficult it 
is to make and the more collectible. “Pressed” glass, in 
contrast, was pressed into molds, typically by machine. 
“Molded” glass was usually hand blown but pushed or 
blown into molds to maintain shape consistency. 

In my years of collecting, | have had the opportunity to 
educate myself about the art form, era and genre, and 
have turned my passion for midcentury art glass into a 
business. | have found some excellent pieces, and have 
made some errors, which is all part of the learning curve. 

A high point: | recently had the opportunity to obtain 
several excellent original Seguso pieces dated from the 


mid-'40s to the early ‘50s. The collection came from 
Venice and had been in storage for more than 50 years. 
The estate was sold to a collector in Germany, who then 
offered the pieces to me. They include decanters, lamps, 
vases and vessels—the best of the best. They are rare by 
virtue of the scale of the pieces and the unique and unusu- 
al color combinations. A once in a lifetime find! 

But then there’s my biggest mistake—turning down 
pieces early in my collecting years when | was unsure of 
the items due to inexperience, most notably an early Art 
Deco Val Saint-Lambert vase, exquisitely cut in detail, 
reflecting the period style. A striking red and clear combi- 
nation, | later saw it sell at auction for $15,000. It was 
offered to me by a person clearing out an estate sale for 
$400; sigh ... 


homepage 


Lor Ongeles, Calig f 


My house was built in the latter part of 1968, and was designed by John 
Cory, who had his offices in Pasadena. It is a modern home, floor-to-ceiling 
glass and views, with the original concept of a pavilion resting on 16 48" square 
columns. Rooms are formed by coffered ceilings and, typical of the period, 
limited materials were used: plaster and rough-cut redwood. The house is in its 
original condition except for updated appliances, granite countertops in the 
kitchen and the old tile removed and white French limestone put down. 

Paul Siman 


Webster Gro vea, Mo. 


Our 1952 ranch, located in the Ridgewood subdivision outside St. Louis, sits 
among dozens of similar homes with the same floor plan. Designed by local 
developer Burton Duenke, they differ only in how they are oriented to the 
street. Ours came with the garage option rather than a carport. Better Homes 
and Gardens called these homes "an achievement in small house planning” 
and featured one as their Five Star Home in January 1953. Original features 
include redwood siding, sliding pocket doors, floor-to-ceiling windows, a stone 
fireplace, prefabricated closets doubling as partitions and vaulted ceilings in 
every room. 

Nathan & Hannah Wilber 


Located in a Ottanta, Ga. that was sensitively established in 1959 in an 
already existing wooded area, my custom home was constructed in 1961. | am 
the fourth owner, and the house has been unaltered in any way except for the 
new kitchen that replaced the original 25 years ago. It has honest, functional 
and structurally integral building construction and components, while Atlanta 
remains a city mired in traditional faux trim and dishonest use of materials. 
Unfortunately, it is also in an area where existing homes and tree canopy are 
being demolished to build big-box traditional McMansions. 

Michael Stanley 


Put your home on our fridge; send in a high-resolution photo or sharp snapshot and a couple of 
sentences about your cool pad for our next issues. See contacts page 3. 
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Of: 
CWO ds 


Can a microbiologist and a Barbie collector 
find true happiness 
in a five-bedroom Eichler? 
What f they have five cats and a Chihuahua with a tude’? 


dd 

Rem em ber those weird houses that were so 50s? Let's go look 
at them,” Lori Goodman-Szorenyi proposed to husband George Szorenyi 
one day in 2002. “We thought they’d be really cheap,” she remembers. 

The couple had lived in Old Town Orange, a Southern California neigh- 
borhood filled with quaint bungalows, back in the late '80s and amused 
themselves by driving through the nearby Eichler Fairmeadows tract, which 
had a fair number of rundown eyesores back then. By the 2002 jaunt, Lori 
and George were living in a condo and weren't in the market for a house. 
But we all know how that can play out ... 

“| called Stephanie [Raffel, a local realtor who specializes in Eichlers] and 
she said there was a waiting list,” George remembers. “I thought, Who 
would want these homes? They’re such a specialty buy.” 

“We had no idea!” Lori interjects excitedly. “Usually | don't like what's 
mainstream, so | didn't want your traditional house. | don't like 
Mediterraneans or any of the typical California styles, and | love wood. It 
took us a while to get our 1964 Eichler.” 

They found one with a beautiful backyard but it was trashed. [A short skir- 
mish ensues where George remembers they didn't buy it because it need- 
ed too much work; Lori's recollection is they didn’t buy it because it was 
already in escrow.] “There was no question, this was the one,” Lori says. 
“The A-frame by Jones and Emmons was the model | had fallen in love with.” 


text Michelle Gringeri-Brown photography Jim Brown 
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Previous page, pardon our nudie pinup: among 
the multitude of Barbies are Silkstone (second 
row from top) and vintage repro Barbies (third 

row from top), all part of the adult collection doll 
world. The white Nelson-look marshmallow 
couch is a knockoff bought on eBay some years 


ago for the magnificent sum of $469. 


This double-A-frame modernist ranch is 
remarkably similar to the Portland Rummer 
featured in no. 11 (page 70), right down to its 
entry atrium, garage/carport combo and panels 
of obscure glass flanking the front door. This 
Orange, Calif., home designed by Jones and 
Emmons and built by Joseph Eichler is in the 
same tract as the flat-roof Eichler on 


the cover of no. 11. 


“| grew up in Budapest in a house built in 1820; | like new homes,” George, 
a microbiologist who defected to the U.S. in 1983, says stoutly. “| would love 
a house like this but brand new, without all of the problems that come with an 
old house—plumbing, termites, roof leaks.” 

The flat portions of their roof leak subtly around the air conditioning vents 
and George has fixed them as best he can. Some houses in the neighborhood 
have foam roofs, but George has heard they are a fire hazard and Lori thinks 
you couldn’t hear the rain through one—which is vital to her well being. Other 
minor issues include the four times the concrete slab in the bedroom was jack 
hammered in search of an elusive water leak, but so far no problems have sur- 
faced with their radiant heated floor. 

The house still has its single pane windows. “It gets cold!” Lori exclaims. “If 
you didn’t have the radiant heat, | don’t know how you could keep your house 
warm. People like to come here when it’s cold because they know it’s going 
to be nice and warm—then again, | set it at 75.” 

George grew up surrounded by furniture from the *20s. “To me it was all 
just old, crappy stuff. | always liked modern, new stuff,” he says. Lori, natu- 
rally, feels differently. 

“When we were younger | loved vintage things from garage sales and thrift 
stores; he absolutely hates that stuff,” she says. “Every time I'd bring some- 
thing home he’d get really upset. | still love it, but George is happier with new, 
so it's a good compromise that some of the [MCM] things are back in pro- 
duction and you can get exactly what you want and it’s brand new and fresh.” 

Among their iconic furnishings are a few pieces that George doesn’t “get” — 
specifically the fiberglass shell rocking chair and the prices many of these 
items command. “Some people buy the old ones for almost the same price; 
it’s the same stuff,” he says in wonderment. 
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next to a vintage-look 


a long window 
replaced overhead cabinets 


Above, from the hallway leading to what was 


designed to be a children’s bedroom wing, the 
view of the kitchen and multipurpose room shows 
the hardworking three-height peninsula, which 
houses a breakfast table, cooktop, snack bar, wall 


oven and low storage for pots and pans. The fan 


is from Hampton Bay. 


Opposite page, the black and white fiberglass 
Case Study chairs and stools are from Modernica 


and the Northstar fridge from Elmira Stove Works. 


The Thermador cooktop and oven are original and 


fully functional for daily cooking. 
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“No, more— much more!” Lori corrects. Although she is the force behind 99 
percent of their interior decor, luckily, they're drawn to the same things and go 
shopping together. “The way | look at it, as long as I'm spending the same 
amount of money, we might as well get the new stuff,” George says. 

“We've always had modern,” Lori explains. “But as we've gotten older 
we upgraded.” 

“From IKEA to Modernica and that design thing, what is it?” George 
contributes. 

“Design Within Reach,” Lori supplies with a laugh. “A lot of it is actually from 
Highbrow Furniture in Nashville,” she says. “I really like them.” 


The couple inherited plain white laminate counters and white cabinet 
doors in the kitchen. “I just thought it needed the black and white and 
black and white [rhythm] though | was nervous to do it,” Lori says. Their 
'60s cooktop and oven are in top form after Thermador came out to do 
maintenance, install new burners and replace a missing handle. Speckled 
laminate counters, a vintage-look candy apple red Northstar refrigerator 
and a long window that replaced overhead cabinets near the sink all work 
in the context of the house. 


Opposite, the thrift store credenza was 
refinished by a family member, and so gets 
the OK to join the couple's new furnish- 
ings, including an Eames plywood chair. A 


Jackson Pollock print hangs on the wall. 


Sunlight streams in from the atrium to 
highlight the original aggregate entryway 
and the Mark Goetz couch in dark cherry. 
A Noguchi coffee table, Eames La Chaise, 

George Nelson spindle clock and a 3Square 
Design storage unit from Mod Livin’ 


in Denver are all new. 


Before moving in, the pea-green-with-orange-door 
exterior was repainted, dirty gray carpeting removed, 
bedrooms painted and Lori oiled the mahogany paneling 
herself. She chose cork for the master bedroom floor and 
Pergo in the living and dining rooms. Why Pergo we ask? 

“We had it in our previous house; it’s easy to put down 
and always looks good. With all of our pets, we can’t have 
carpeting,” she answers. In the kitchen and adjoining mul- 
tipurpose room, she opted for Congoleum, but says the 
dealer kept questioning that she really wanted that for a 
residence. 

“| am an Eichler purist,” Lori asserts. “Their features are 
timeless and cannot be improved upon. Today’s ‘modern’ 
kitchen will look dated in five to 10 years, but you can 
modernize your home with new materials for floors and 
counters or new appliances without compromising the 
integrity of the original design.” 


When people come to visit for the first time, they invari- 
ably ask to see a certain bedroom. “A girlfriend of mine 
had five or six Barbies, so | thought, | can still have 
Barbies; | don’t care if I’m an adult,” Lori says in explaining 
the hundreds, or maybe it’s thousands of Barbies and 
Barbie accessories she’s collected in the past 10 years. 
Silkstone Barbies, Barbies of the World, vintage Barbies, 
American Girl vintage repro Barbies, Asian Barbies, Barbie 
cases, houses, cars, boats, campers, pools and dozens 
and dozens of cunning little outfits she’s sewn herself. 

One favorite piece is the New York Loft, which actually 
is a Tuesday Taylor dollhouse, but Tuesday seems to be 
down with having a glamorous, busty roommate. And 
look at this perfect Barbie Dream Kitchen, Lori says, 
explaining to this Barbie-clueless visitor that it consists of 
a table and chairs, washing machine, sink, refrigerator 
and oven—all in eye-popping pink plastic. She also has 
pretty groovy Mattel Modern Furniture, but laments with 
just one bedroom to hold her collection, she’s unable to 
display the larger things like cardboard '60s Barbie hous- 
es properly. 

A “de-boxer,” Lori proudly says she’s thrown a couple of 


“| am an 


Eichler purist,’ 


cannot 
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The dining room table and.chairs.are 
some of the few pieces of vintage 
furniture in the home. An Eames 
lounge chair and ottoman and 
Noguchi cyclone side table sit near 
the fireplace and the “Smokin’ Kills” 
painting by Todd Goldman. Other 
household art includes prints by 
Rothko, Pollock and Shag. 


George and Lori with the vivacious 


Pickles in their entry atrium. 


A friend found the Heywood-Wakefield 
twin beds going for $150 for the pair at a 
local swap meet. Crafty George tied the 
frames together and put a California king 
mattress on sideways “We did the twin 
bed thing for a while,” says Lori. “It 
looked so cute, but it was too Mary Tyler 
Moore/Dick Van Dyke. George really didn't 
like that.” Yussel, a Singapura, takes his 


rightful place in the master suite. 


seems somewhat amused by her fascination with col- 
lecting, but surprisingly has hung with her for about 
half an hour at one of the Barbie shows she periodi- 
cally attends. 

Unlike some furniture or accessory collectors, Lori 
doesn't sell or trade up. “I’d have to need a new kid- 
ney to think about selling them,” she laughs. 

Outside of the Barbie inner sanctum, there are still 
some tasks awaiting the couple's attention. Pool 
resurfacing and decking and a master bath renova- 
tion are in the offing, as are closets. (Lori's clothes 
collection has annexed one of the smaller bedrooms 
off the atrium.) 

“You're never done. You can always find a project,” 
she says. “We're here for life —unless we move to New 
York and find a huge Manhattan loft with floor to 
ceiling windows. Maybe some day ...” 


Y | 
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Resources page 95 
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fter living in a frame bungalow, Bret and 
Charissa Kane wanted their next home 
to be a space-age ranch house in 
Central Florida. Five years ago, the 
couple hunted for months before 
a realtor showed them the house of their dreams. 

“It was very difficult to convey to realtors that we wanted 
a ranch house with a midcentury modern feel and terrazzo 
floors,” recalls Bret. “After we mentioned ‘The Jetsons,’ the 
realtor understood what we were looking for.” 

The Kanes were stoked when looking at a certain house 
in the Dover Shores area. “Modern design in Orlando is not 
quite as iconic as the Eichler neighborhoods you find in 
California,” he says. “However, when we pulled up the 
curved driveway leading to the space-age carport, we 
knew we were home. 

“The moment we walked into the house, we could see the 
quality, not to mention a little bit of terrazzo floor showing 
underneath the wall-to-wall carpet,” he continues. “We went 
crazy over the kitchen. It was absolutely in mint condition.” 

“The kitchen is visible as soon as you walk into the house,” 
Charissa explains. “It was so perfect, shiny and pink. It made 
me want to get an apron and bake something.” 

The next day, the Kanes submitted an offer but were 
outbid. “Another couple placed a higher bid,” says 
Bret, “but they talked about ripping out the kitchen 
when they were there. The owners took our bid 


text Sandra Carr 


photography Katie Ball 


“the kitchen 
made me want to get 
an apron 
and bake something” 


because they didn’t want to see it ripped out. That was karma.” 

After moving into their 1,700-square-foot 1957 ranch with their 
German shepherd, Marty, the couple came across the original deed 
and blueprints as well as a 1957 Parade of Homes brochure in a 
drawer. They learned that the street they lived on was in a show- 
house area, and that their home was called the “Shamrock.” The 
Kanes also discovered that they are the fourth owners. 

Original homeowners John and Daisy Harrell relocated to 
Orlando, Fla., from Baltimore when John accepted an electronic 
engineer position with the Glen O. Martin Company, later to 
become Lockheed Martin. “We were living in a motel when he got 
transferred down here and my mom and dad were looking for a 
place to live,” recalls John Harrell, their son. “The house was 
already built on the Parade of Homes street. They liked the house 
and it was in the same area as where their Baltimore friends lived, 
so they bought it.” 

The family fell in love with the layout. “The inside was set up for = 
entertaining,” John reflects. “The family room opened up to the liv- the couple 
ing room and the dining room was part of the living room.” Or as the 
brochure gushed, “The lovely dining area and marvelous kitchen are Came across a 1957 
perfectly located for entertaining with a minimum of disturbance in 
the sleeping areas. Whether you are a person seeking the quiet Parade of Homes br ochure 
comfort of seclusion or the stimulus of entertaining company, the ina drawer 
Shamrock is the answer to your needs.” 

The home showcased futuristic push-button light switches, silent- 
flushing commodes, a dishwasher and a garbage disposal— appli- 
ances and gadgets that were part of upscale, modern living. Still, the 
Harrells made a few changes before moving in. 

“The builder had originally built a brick planter that separated the 
entrance from the dining room. They asked [him] to take that out 
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the Shamrock layout included practical characteristics 


== and [substitute] something out of wood,” says John. The final result 
was a room divider with shelving. The Kanes retrieved the unit from 
the garage and moved it to the family room where it now displays 
their tiki mug collection. 

In central Florida, slanted roofs were the rage. Retired builder 
Elwood E. Waller Ill of E.E. Waller & Son recalls several reasons why 
that was the case. “We didn’t have snowstorms too often down 
here,” he laughs. “Consequently, a low-pitched roof would suffice. 
That way, you could use a common rafter or joist, one 2 x 8 or two 
2 x 10 pieces of wood, instead of having to use the trusses that you 
see on higher-pitched roofs today.” 

As a member of the Homebuilders Association of Central Florida, 
Waller had an opportunity to build the Shamrock home as well as 
other houses featured in the 1957 Parade of Homes. Bringing 
designer Hailey Smith’s drawings to life, the Shamrock layout includ- 
ed practical characteristics that were popular in 1950s ranch-style 
homes. “The traffic pattern was open, which seemed to be what 
people wanted in those days,” Waller remembers. “[But] it was sep- 
arated from a noise standpoint.” 

However, there were some limitations to the modern living offered 
in the Shamrock home. “It had jalousie windows in the family room, 
[which] were notorious for leaking air and just not being very effi- 
cient,” says John Harrell. Since then, the windows have been 
replaced and central air and heat installed. 
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After selling in 1993, Harrell would reminiscence about his old 
family homestead. For this story, he and his wife, Sharon, had the 
opportunity to visit the home again for the first time in 12 years. “l 
was blown away by the decorations and the remodeling,” he says. 
“It's just beautiful. | wish my folks would have thought of some of this 
stuff when | was living here.” 

The Kanes left the kitchen and the bathrooms as-is, but removed 
carpeting and had the terrazzo floors restored. “I always loved the 
terrazzo,” John remembers. “| was very disappointed when my par- 
ents put in carpeting. | think terrazzo is very pretty, especially when 
it’s all shined up. The Kanes have done a great job with it.” 

The couple also made their own imprint on the home. Bret built a 
modern-looking white shelving unit that separates the family and liv- 
ing room spaces and houses knick-knacks and books. “The way he 
has incorporated the shelving has made it homier. Just a warmer 
atmosphere and better for entertaining,” John enthuses. 

When it comes to additional remodeling, Charissa wants to pre- 
serve the home’s look. “Somehow, it has survived 1970s wallpaper 
and Home Depot upgrades,” she says. “Who am | to take out the 
original Formica countertops or salmon-pink bathroom tile? | hon- 
estly feel that | need to protect it.” 

Bret feels equally paternal and agonizes over adding personal 
touches. “Both times that we were in a market for a home, we were 
appalled at how many great 1950s houses have been ruined by 
handyman renovations with absolutely no nod to the intrinsic style. 
So, finding this mint ranch house with great architectural lines was 


a real treat.” E 


Sandra Carr began her writing career as a medical producer for WCPX Channel 6 and 
was the associate producer for Orlando CityBeat.com, an entertainment website. 
Photographer Katie Ball is also a writer and avid supporter of the Orlando music 
scene; her first published book is Any Cool Music. 


Mr Ralph's 


text Grace Jeffers 


photography Paul Bardajgy 


was Ralph Waldo Emerson who wrote that to succeed in life might be “to leave the 
world a bit better, whether by a healthy child, a garden patch.” Continuing this kind of 
thinking, could we consider that a house qualifies as well? To have left a home pre- 
served as a moment frozen in time—a house that shows us where we were, where 
we came from—this is the job of a historic site and the Wilson House is a historic 
house like no other. 
Although one could hardly tell from the street, the interior of the Wilson House in 
Temple, Texas, shatters one’s expectations of what a historic home should be. There 
is no heavy wooden furniture with scrolling foliage at the knees and lions’ paws at the feet. Missing is the 
silk damask wall covering and the colonial kitchen. Instead, one is greeted with a still life of tropical colors: 
lemon, orange, petal pink, turquoise, jade green. You have just entered the youngest residence on the 
National Register of Historic Places, the honor roll of the top historic sites across America. 

This house represents two important moments in time: the first, 1958-59 when the house was built; the 
second, 1998 when, in a ground-breaking moment, the committee from the National Trust for Historic 
Preservation unanimously voted to award the house national significance for its pioneering use of materials. 
No other structure had ever been included in this list for its use of materials or at an age of less than 50 
years. Today, the academic work executed in preserving the house stands as a precedent that has since 
been cited in subsequent 20th-century residential site nominations, including Arapaho Acres in Denver, the 
first postwar neighborhood to be added to the National Register. 

In 1958, Ralph Wilson, owner of Ralph Wilson Plastics, decided that it was time to produce a showcase 
for the products of his fledgling company. His was the youngest and the smallest of 18 contemporary U.S. 
laminate manufacturers at the time. Although “Mr. Ralph,” as he was known, was a wealthy man, he was also 
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The house received a preservation 


award from the National Trust for the 


extensive restoration project. 


frugal. The house would serve several functions simultaneously. First and fore- 
most it was to be Wilson’s private residence, built in the modern style per the 
taste of his third wife, Dorothy. Designed by Bonnie Melnnich, Wilson’s daugh- 
ter and the first director of design for the company, from the beginning it was 
intended to be a showcase highlighting new uses for laminate. 

The home was also to be photographed and those images disseminated 
through advertisements, brochures and magazines. Wilson insisted that the 
interior be surfaced with various grades of plastic laminate so he could 
observe the effects of humidity, time and wear. He adhered to a business phi- 
losophy that put the needs of customers first, and the house was to serve as 
a hospitality center where he would entertain customers. To this day, Wilsonart 
International continues to use the house in much the same way, bringing by 
groups of customers who delight in the colorful walk back in time. 

Imagine being in a room of super-serious architectural and cultural preser- 
vationists while they were thoroughly examining the documentation of some 
of the most prestigious cites in the state of Texas—Galveston buildings that 
survived the hurricane of 1906, the site of the first black college in Texas and 
the iconic Rothko Chapel in Houston. Then imagine a pumpkin orange, gold 
flecked, plastic laminate surfaced kitchen flashing on the screen. The com- 


mittee laughed uncontrollably. This was not what they considered “historic.” 

It looked similar to the rooms they or their parents grew up in. But the 
dissertation presented to the National Trust described the house as “the 
origin of the everyday” and successfully made the argument that the house 
was the first well-known application of so many details that today we con- 
sider mundane. 

However, in the final years of the 1950s, these details were revolutionary 
and could only have been made possible by a brave upstart company and 
the ingenuity of Wilson. In 1958 Ralph Wilson Plastics had to be innovative 
any way they could, and the house stands as evidence that innovation, as well 
as a strong relationship with the customer, could make the difference. 

Today we are so familiar with rolled-edge laminate countertops that we can 
scarcely imagine it being invented. But the post-formed edge is one of the 
great technological advances in the history of the material. Both the cabinets 
and the counters in the house were built in collaboration with Beauty-Top, an 
existing customer and a leading supplier of cabinetry to the barber and beau- 
ty shop industry. The kitchen and bathroom rolled-edge countertops in the 
Wilson house are the earliest Known existing examples. As with any new 
invention, it does not look exactly like it does today, as these edges were 


| 


| 


The view from the dining area into the 


kitchen shows a Nelson gate-leg table with 


a Venini glass lamp overhead. 
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The seamless laminate inlay 
technique seen in the living room 
was developed for the dinette 


industry by Wilson's company. 


While none of the furniture is 
original, the Eames lounge and 
LCW chairs are at home, as are 

pieces by Jens Risom, Hans 
Wegner, Harry Bertoia 


and George Nelson. 
In the pink guest bath, the sink 


is accessible from both 


sides of the vanity. 
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formed and then added to the horizontal counter piece. If you 
look closely, you can see a mitered seam much as one would 
with traditional woodworking. Early laminators were skilled 
woodworkers and they took their cues from that tradition. 

The cabinetry in the house is also exceptional. Made large- 
ly of solid wood, each plane is surfaced in laminate so a door, 
for example, would have six pieces of laminate adhered to the 
front, back and all four edges. Even the drawers and shelves 
are lined in plastic laminate. 

The Wilson House used very little drywall. In the kitchen, 
bathrooms, great room, laundry room and garage, the only 
existing drywall is on the ceiling. All of the walls are surfaced 
with an innovative grooved-panel system that is hooked onto 
the structural 2 x 4s. The end result accomplishes what paint 
only dreams of: the ultimate in color, finish and cleanability. 
This panel system, like the post-formed edge and all-lami- 
nate-surfaced cabinets, would become the norm about 10 
years after the house was completed. Other exceptional 
details include the accent wall in the great room—the compa- 
ny's first example of what today is known as inlay laminate— 
and the all-laminate shower surround, which did not go into 
production until more than 30 years later. 


Wilsonart International purchased the house in 1997 from 
Wilson’s widow, Sunny, wife number four. The official reason 
was that the house would be used as storage for the corpo- 
rate archives and as a place to entertain visitors. But there was 
a general feeling in the company that it was simply the right 
thing to do. As a design historian and laminate specialist, | 
worked to restore the house from a 1966 Victorian-inspired 
remodel and return it to its 1959 grandeur. 

Over the past eight years, the house has been visited by 
thousands of people, both customers and employees of 
Wilsonart, as well as members of the general public who have 
read about the house in publications ranging from Time mag- 
azine and The New York Times to Old House Journal and 
Preservation. It has been mentioned often that people are 
delighted to discover that the house is not “plastic-y” at all, but 
quiet, warm and inviting. It has even been said that the house 
almost seems to smile at you. This seems fitting, because 
after all, it is a happy place that continues to speak well of both 
the company and the product. al 


Grace Jeffers is a New York-based design historian and materials specialist 


who works as a consultant for Wilsonart International. 
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Tres Chick 
If “ick” is the operative word after a visit to your local cutesy baby furniture store, 


consider ducduc's various lines of modern kid gear. You'll be tempted to order an 
Austin three-drawer dresser/cum changing table ($1,495) for your dining room and 
unembarrassed to include a Sam play table with chalkboard top in the family room. 
The company embraces environmentally sensitive manufacturing so you can feel 
good about supporting them. For stores, see ducducny.com. 
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Put Some Ding in Your Dong 
Tim Wetzel of Knock Doorbells is a geek for what 
was once a stylish focal point in the entryway of 
midcentury homes—the doorbell chime. He offers a 
number of restored classics, newly constructed chimes 
and restoration services. The NOVO chime ($375 and 
up) captures the character of vintage models that use 
long tubular bells to make the chiming sound, while 
we're drooling over the ever-changing rehabbed ones 
on his site. Shown are a vintage Nutone Champion in 
off-white, and left to right, a Rittenhouse designed by 
Russel Wright, a Miami-Carey, another Rittenhouse 
and the spanking-new NOVO. Get lost at knockdoor 
bells.com, 707.445.1966. 


Pretty Spatial 

A far cry from the construction-paper- 
and-coat-hanger mobiles we made as kids, 
Spin Designs’ Michelle Berlin and Dee Dee 
Ploog put a fresh, well, spin on movable 
art. Using steel rods, colored acrylics, and 
boomerang and wood-grain laminates, 
the pair turn out eight hanging sculptures 
with prices beginning at $72. Like the look 
but don’t have a corner to hang one in? 
Browse their “Dangle” body sculpture 

at sister business Spin Jewelry. Visit 
spindesignsonline.com to view both 

or call 503.235.5644. 


Supersonic Art 
Ex-pat artist Michael Murphy is based in the UK, but 
channels Palm Springs, Case Study houses and midcentury 


travel in a big way. “Airplane graveyards, underground silos, 
atomic deserts, hovering metal ships, mutated men and 
insects, the Road Runner, deserted landscapes and buildings 
are all ingredients that are, if not seen, then between the 
lines of all the images,” he says. Each roughly 16” x 20” 
giclee limited-edition print is signed and numbered, and 
prices begin at $450; supersonic.designinblue.com. 


modern living 
Positive Living! 
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TASCHEN 


Case Study Houses 
by Elizabeth A.T. Smith 


A concise introduction to the Case Study House program 
launched by Arts & Architecture in 1945, which tried to bring 
low-cost modern architecture prototypes to the coming post- 
war building boom. In addition to Pierre Koenig's iconic Stahl 
House, 34 other projects are covered through Julius 
Shulman's vintage photos as well as floor plans, elevations, 
models of unbuilt designs and contemporary color photos. 
Nice additions are the Beadle and Dailey apartments in 
Phoenix and the MCM furniture IDs for some of the photos. 
Softcover, 96 pp. $16.45 


Eames 
by Gloria Koenig 


From the highly readable bios to stills from “Powers of Ten,” 
this small softcover book is an overview of the designs and 
talents of both Charles and Ray Eames. Taking a chronological 
approach, highlights include two Case Study houses, early 
plywood experiments, their numerous plastic chairs, the 
Aluminum Group line and exhibitions such as “Mathematica” 
and the Ovoid Theater at the 1964 World's Fair. A blend of 
their personal and professional lives, Koenig (widow of Pierre 
Koenig) ably explains the lasting appeal of this iconic couple 
and their work. 96 pp. $16.45 
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Atomic Ranch: 
Design Ideas for 
Stylish Ranch Homes 


From modern to tran- 
sitional, collecting to 
andscaping, 35 great 
houses to inspire you. 
ncludes fresh looks 
at homes from our 
early sold-out issues. 
n hardcover from 
your favorite 
magazine publishers! 
ichelle Gringeri- 
Brown & Jim Brown, 
192 pp. $43.95 
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Saarinen 


«new! Another in the 
same series as Eames 
and Case Study 
Houses, this softcover 
book focuses primarily 
on Eero Saarinen's 
architecture—Dulles 
International Airport, 
the TWA Terminal, 
Case Study House #9, 
North Christian 
Church and many 
more— while touching 
on the Womb and 
Tulip chair designs. 
Pierluigi Serraino, 

96 pp. $16.45 


Little Boxes: 

The Architecture 
of a Classic 
Midcentury Suburb 


aew! Westlake, the 
quintessential post- 
war neighborhood in 
the Bay Area, gets 
the glamour treat- 
ment in this attractive 
hardcover book 
looking at the “boxes 
made of ticky-tacky.” 
Rob Keil, 144 pp. 
$38.50 (See review 
page 92.) 


Blenko: 
Cool 50s & 60s 
Glass 


A hardcover book 
with beautiful 
examples of 
1930s-1990s Blenko 
pieces with current 
values, period adver- 
tising and a 1960 


catalog reproduction. 


Leslie Pina, 208 pp. 
$43.95 


trees Bike: as 
HEYWOOD. AKEFIELD BLOND 


Heywood- 
Wakefield Blond: 
Depression to ‘50s 


A definitive softcover 
volume on H-W's 
birch modern and 
streamline '30s pieces 
with vintage photos 
of upholstered 
pieces, tables, chairs 
and case goods; 
includes current 
values. Leslie Pina, 
248 pp. $33.45 


A source book edited by Charlotte & Pater Fiet 


DECORATIVE 


The Golden Age 
of Advertising -the 


ART 60s 


new 


TASCHEN 


Decorative Art 60s 
editors Charlotte & Peter Fiell 


A veritable cornucopia of ‘60s interior design products in a big, 
at softcover book, it's chockfull of vintage color and b&w shots. 
A short introduction printed in English, German and French sets 
he stage for ‘60s international design, then the book dives into 
architecture—from an open-plan box in Japan to Neutra's 
Singleton house in Beverly Hills and dozens of examples from the 
UK, Switzerland, Germany and more. Other chapters address 
interiors and furniture, textiles and wallpaper, glass, lighting, 
ableware and ceramics. Since the images come from the pages 
of the Decorative Art yearbooks, some photos are small and 
grainy, and captions and accompanying original text can be brief. 
But the main appeal of this title is the sheer volume of material 
between its covers and the opportunity to see how midcentury 
design was translated across the world. 575 pp. $22.95 


Fifties Furniture 


Fifties Furniture 


Selective works of 
Eames, Nelson, 
Bertoia, Platner, 
Noguchi, Saarinen and 
many more; a great 
introduction to collect- 
ing MCM furnishings. 
Leslie Pina; hardcover, 
240 pp. $43.95 


1950s Plastics 
Design 


Melamine dinnerware, 
Formica counters, 
Naugahyde furniture 
and all manner of 
housewares are cov- 
ered in this informative 
softcover book on 
postwar plastics mar- 
keting. Holly 
Wahlberg, 112 pp. 
$22.95 


Blasta “trom 
the Past 


Atomic Home 


Fifties homes as pre- 
sented in period adver- 
tising; great for 
researching stylistic 
details like bathroom 
fixtures, lighting and 
paint colors. Whitney 
Matheson; softcover, 
176 pp. $22.95 
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The Golden Age of Advertising—the 60s 
editor Jim Heimann 


If you're a fan of pop culture, you'll love this look at the ‘60s 
through the rose-colored glasses of nicely reproduced 
American advertising. Wisely beginning with alcohol and 
tobacco ads (Woody Allen crawling out of a giant conch shell 
for Smirnoff), the automotive chapter is full of nostalgic rides: 
V-dubs, fastback Marlin Ramblers, Cheryl Tiegs on a Honda 
scooter, Thunderbird roadsters. Business and industry 
(“Atomic electric power is here; a peacetime dream come 
true”), consumer products (portable hairdryers, Peter Max 
clocks), furniture and appliances, travel, food and beverages, 
fashion and beauty (paper dresses, pointy Maidenform bras) 
and entertainment are all explored in depth. And yes, that 
wonderful hair-don't on the cover is a Kanekalon wig. 
Hardcover, 352 pp. $22.95 


Atomic Kitchen 


Tour the midcentury 
kitchen and its accou- 
trements through 
advertising images 
from the '50s. Very 
fun! Brian Alexander; 
softcover, 176 pp. 
$22.95 


Inspiring 1950s 
Interiors 


Over-the-top rooms 
from Armstrong 
Flooring advertising, 
but a great peek at 
interior details from 
the ‘50s. 176 pp. 
$33.45 


Order or find out more about these 
titles online at atomic-ranch.com or call 
503.77 14171. 
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images Hester + Hardaway Photographers 
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Evolution 


Artwork in the dining room includes a 
Frederick Weinberg wire sculpture of two 
fencers and a painting by Wade Chandler 

hung in the middle of the CSS unit. The 
decorative glass on display is mostly 
Blenko and the pottery is Russel Wright. 


Opposite, Iroquois Casual China by Russel 
Wright in the very rare turquoise/aqua 
color was only made for about a year and 
a half in the mid-*60s. (Online prices at 
press time range from $90 for a cup and 
saucer to $1,900 for a teapot with lid.) 


We had been quite content living in our 1931 two-bedroom house in the 
Montrose area of Houston. That is, until we purchased a vintage 
Heywood Wakefield dining room set and room divider from its original 
owner. Suddenly our little cottage didn't quite work anymore. Added to 
this was my collection of vintage American home appliances—mixers, 
vacuum cleaners and toasters from the 1930s to 1960s—which was 
starting to expand rapidly. 

Help came our way when a Realtor friend passed along a listing that had 
just come on the market. The house wasn’t all that impressive at first 
glance. It didn’t have an architectural pedigree and it was located outside 
my beloved midtown area with its diversity and convenient location. On the 
positive side, it exhibited good modern lines, expansive areas of terrazzo 
and oak flooring, great natural light and big rooms. And it was in original 
condition, right down to the atomic barkcloth draperies in the bedrooms 
and Henry Dreyfuss “Tap-Lite” push-button light switches on the wall. The 
fact that it was unaltered offered us a fresh palette for our collection and it 
was a great example of a midcentury ranch house. After careful considera- 
tion, weighing the negatives and positives, we made the decision to jump in 
feet first. And | am glad we did. 


The former Heywood-Wakefield 
dining room set has since given way 

to an Eames rosewood dining table and 
Aluminum Group chairs 


In the entry, above a George Nelson 


storage cabinet is a 1961 painting by 

E. Wild. Stepping into the living room, 
an upholstered Bertoia Diamond chair 
and Eames DCW sit next to the wall of 
original windows, and an Art Deco cart, 
perhaps made as late as 1951, is parked 


behind the Eames Sofa Compact. 


Opposite, in addition to the Knoll couch 
and chair, the comfortable den has a 
Nelson Catenary Group bench and a 

custom-made area rug. Saarinen wood- 

veneer-top coffee tables similar to 
this vintage walnut one are still 


available from Knoll. 


Construction on the house was completed in January 1960, right in line 
with the dawning of anew America and the space age. The house is locat- 
ed in a deed-restricted neighborhood full of sprawling late *'50s and early 
'60s ranch houses—a good thing because in Houston there are no zoning 
laws to protect neighborhoods from commercial intrusion. A few homes are 
architecturally significant but most were designed and constructed by 
anonymous builders who wanted to build something a little different. While 
the neighborhood isn’t cutting edge, it isn’t cookie cutter either; it's com- 
fortable and livable and convenient. 

Right away we knew some changes had to be made. The first task 
was to deal with the overwhelming amount of birch paneling in the den, 
breakfast room and kitchen. Our solution was to have the grooves in the 
paneling filled in, then the surface taped, floated and sanded. The pan- 
eling was sealed with Kilz; this allowed grass cloth, a popular wall cov- 
ering used in the 1950s, to be applied directly on top. This route was 
the best choice economically because we didn’t have to deal with 
removing the paneling and installing Sheetrock, which would have 
altered the door and window trim depth and the baseboards. We kept 
the original nubby draperies with copper Lurex woven through them and 


the natural birch lighted cornice over a large sliding glass patio door. 

| designed a new television storage cabinet and wet bar area in the den 
adjoining the kitchen. Doors conceal audio/video components flanking the 
television. Covered with vintage grill cloth retrieved from an old radio/televi- 
sion repair shop, the doors look like large hi-fi speakers. The center section 
appears to be drawers when it’s closed to conceal the TV. Two Knoll Bertoia 
barstools belly up to the bar. 

In the kitchen, the cabinets were refaced with full overlay doors and new 
hardware. Inspired by our large collection of sherbet pink, sugar white and 
charcoal gray Russel Wright Iroquois china, we had the cabinet's exteriors 
painted charcoal and the insides a soft pink to complement the dinnerware. 
White laminate countertops, a 2” x 2” tile backsplash and a complete 
Nutone built-in food center completes the look. 

We chose vintage pink GE appliances, circa 1959. The wall ovens are 
original to the house, and this particular GE model has doors that can 
be removed for cleaning. We found some pink doors that a neighbor 
was going to discard and exchanged them for the brown doors that 
were originally on our oven. But the refrigerator is the best story of all: A 
friend who lives in Nassau Bay near Johnson Space Center was out for 
an evening walk and spied a pink fridge in a garage. She thought of us 
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The view from the kitchen into the den, immediately. Short story, the guy gave it to us if we would haul it away. 


with a Saarinen Womb chair sitting near It has been part of our kitchens for 11 years and works beautifully. 
the original brick fireplace, shows off new Pulling up the original white ’60s low-pile shag carpet revealed beautiful 
laminate counters and charcoal gray hardwoods as fresh as the day they were installed. The terrazzo portion of 
cabinet doors, and vintage appliances. the floors had to be reground to remove years of wax and dirt and, by doing 
so, the original brilliance was restored. Other than vacuuming and a damp 
Opposite, the newly designed counter mop every once in a while, the floors are trouble free. 


dividing the kitchen from the den houses a 
TV, audio/video equipment, wet bar and | 


decorative shelves. The grass cloth wall 


covering coordinates with the repolished Our modern furniture collection focuses on classics by Herman Miller and 
terrazzo floors. Under the vintage Knoll. The living room is anchored by George Nelson’s Comprehensive 
Nelson clock is a General Electric Storage System (CSS). Sharing the space is a black Eames sofa compact, 
Rotisserie Oven circa 1958. the classic 670 rosewood Eames lounge and 671 ottoman, along with a 


dowel leg swivel PKW chair sitting at a Greta Magnusson Grossman desk. 
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The original brilliance 


was restored to 
the terrazzo floors 


In the expansive master bedroom, 
Heywood-Wakefield wheat-finish pieces 
include a coffee table and a hard to find 
room divider produced in small numbers 
in the 1950s. The very early Knoll chairs, 

similar to Jen Risom's work, were designed 
by Abel Sorenson in 1945. 


Opposite, the view from the breezeway 
with its louvered privacy doors shows a GE 
Partio Cart and vintage '50s Russell 
Woodard outdoor furniture. 
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A Bertoia wire chair, an early Eames DCW (Dining Chair Wood) by Evans 
Products and a Milo Baughman storage cabinet finish off the room. 

The dining room is flooded with north light via narrow full-length win- 
dows. It took days for us to strip off a coating of black film installed by the 
previous owners. The former Heywood Wakefield dining room set has since 
given way to an Eames rosewood dining table and Aluminum Group chairs 
with more CSS serving our storage and serving needs. 

In the den, an early Florence Knoll sofa and chair, flanked by matching 
Knoll T-angle tables, serve as everyday seating. Two Saarinen Womb chairs 
and walnut pedestal tables are complemented by Martz lamps and a Paul 
Maxwell 1956 cityscape hanging over the sofa. 

The master bedroom is outfitted with Heywood Wakefield, while the guest 
bedroom is furnished with Paul McCobb. (These two areas will soon have 
their carpet removed.) A third bedroom serves as a home office with more 
CSS lining the walls. This is where many examples from my vintage appliance 
collection, including pieces from such famous names as Henry Dreyfuss and 
Raymond Loewy sit alongside items from less well known designers. 

l’ve been collecting home appliances for 25 years, and if | can't attribute 
a design readily, | do patent design searches until | can. For me, these 
everyday appliances take on the appearance of sculpture. | love their crafts- 


Throwing a Party-Ol 


The “Partio Cart” was designed by General 


Electric's staff designer Renor S. Faidy in 
1959 and marketed in 1960. That same 
year, the product made its television debut 


on Bill Cullen’s popular game show, “The Price is 

Right.” This robotic-looking appliance features a 
turquoise drop-in range on one end and an elec- 
tric rotisserie and charcoal grill on the other end. 


Add to that two butcher-block flip-up countertops, 
and you have an outdoor kitchen complete with a 


turquoise and white umbrella. The cooking unit operated 


on 220 volts and was connected via a long 
heavy-duty cord. 

Always attempting to chart new territory, GE 
was hoping consumers would combine the use 
of electricity with conventional outdoor cooking, 
since this ritual was becoming more popular in 
suburban living. Priced at $560 in 1960, the 
Partio Cart was out of reach for most Americans. 
An ad from House Beautiful confirms the affluent 


target audience as it shows a “garden party” 


attended by men wearing jackets and ascots and 
women in high heels and pearls. 

Quirky and fun, 
this appliance con- 
firms the optimism 
surging through 
America at the 
time. —DE 
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manship and the fact that they were made during America’s golden age of 
industrial design. And | really don’t have a problem displaying an Electrolux 
Model 30 vacuum cleaner on the CSS. I'd like to think by doing so I’ve ele- 
vated this often ignored area of industrial design to a status equal to the fur- 
niture and decorative arts of the midcentury period. 

Our house serves its purpose well by quietly providing the venue we 
were seeking. As with all collectors, though, we are anticipating that next 
step in the modern architectural evolution. By then, maybe we will have 
evolved so much that we will pare down our collection to the bare 
essentials to let the architecture take center stage. | wouldn’t count on 
it, though. 4. 


Learn more about collecting midcentury pieces with titles from the Atomic Bookstore (page 


76, atomic-ranch.com), including Heywood-Wakefield Blond, and Fifties Furniture. 


Don Emmite is a Houston designer and consultant who collects, researches and documents 
American industrial design spanning the years 1935-1965. Jim Power is most intrigued by the 
engineering of their vintage collectibles and keeps them up and running. Photographers 


Paul Hester and Lisa Hardaway's latest book is Historic Texas Courthouses. 


Look Inside — >»  — 


o Portland Lemonade 


Design Ideas 
for Stylish Ranch Homes 


At bookstores nationwide 


10% off $39.95 
cover price 
through Gibbs Smith; 
800.835.4993; 
gibbs-smith.com 


IN EACH ISSUE: 
Drink Features 


SELF INA* + 


RN CLASSIC" 


THE MID-CENTURY MARTINI ~ 
2 0z. gin 

10z. sherry 

Ice 

Tools: mixing glass, bar spoon, strainer 
Glass: cocktail 

Garnish: olive or lemon twist 

Combine ingredients in a mixing glass 


and stir to chill. Strain into cocktail glass. 
Garnish. 


FOR MORE RETRO SIPS, ORDER 
ONE YEAR OF IMBIBE FOR $18 AT 
WWW.IMBIBEMAGAZINE.COM 
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The Architecture of, a Classic Midees 


AR readers who still possess a fairly intact 


memory may recall Rob Keil’s story, “Westlake: San 
Francisco's Midcentury Modern Suburb,” which 
appeared in our Fall 2005 issue. Keil has expanded that 
piece in Little Boxes: The Architecture of a Classic 
Midcentury Suburb. A labor of love, he receives author, 
photographer and designer credit, and while countless 
communities self-publish some pretty deadly tomes to 
their own particular slice of American heaven, this is a 
real book, attractively produced and relevant to anyone 
interested in the modest but stylish homes built for the 
postwar housing market. 

Westlake, a subdivision in Daly City, which in turn is a 
suburb of San Francisco, was developed and built by 
Henry Doelger in 1947 and would eventually encom- 
pass more than 10,000 homes and apartments for 
middle-income families. “The idea of writing a book 
never really came to mind until | moved into Westlake in 
2001,” Keil says. “| was remodeling the fireplace when 
| found an empty pack of Philip Morris cigarettes, still 
fresh with the smell of tobacco 45 years after someone 
on the construction crew dropped it behind the 
Sheetrock. That made me see in a very concrete way 
that these homes were built by someone and that the 
neighborhood had a history.” 

That history included the song “Little Boxes” by 
Malvina Reynolds with the well-known “ticky-tacky” 
line. “I began to realize that Westlake was not just piv- 
otal to San Francisco's history, but that it was one of the 
largest and earliest planned postwar communities in the 
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nation. Knowing that these homes were made fun of 
for so many years, | wanted to set the record straight 
and give this underappreciated neighborhood its due,” 
he says. 

Keil has added more of everything that made his arti- 
cle interesting: more vintage b&w images of the actual 
construction, great staged PR photos of Doelger and 
other big shots, floor plans, maps, ads and color pho- 
tos from mainstream magazines. His own collection of 
contemporary exteriors delineates the architectural 
details of these little, gem-like houses. 

There are more interviews with the people who 
worked with Doegler and insight and analysis on how 
and why this affluent self-made man—he took delivery 
of his third yacht in Monaco—also succeeded in bring- 
ing good design and stylish living to ordinary people. 
Doelger was not without his failings: his vanity was 
expressed in five toupees, each one successively longer 
for each day of the workweek. However, by all accounts 
related in this book, he was honest, built a superior 
product and cared for the welfare of his fellow residents, 
living for many years in the community he built. 

The book speaks to an issue facing communities 
across the U.S.: can postwar neighborhoods really be 
considered historic when they are so ubiquitous? 
“Unless you go behind the scenes and see the thought 
and planning, it’s very easy to dismiss these houses as 
cheap and irrelevant,” Keil acknowledges. “Most of 
the homeowners | talked to who moved here in the 
1950s saw them as their ticket to middle-class afflu- 


ence. Many were Gls and first-time buyers, and these 
modest little houses gave them the chance to move up 
the socioeconomic ladder. 

“I think that architects and architecture critics of the 
day—and some even now—don't like to admit that 
tract homes like those in Westlake have much value. But 
like the Volkswagen Beetle or the Tupperware contain- 
er proved, design doesn't have to be one-of-a-kind, 
expensive or exclusive to be good.” 

Keil says that preservation efforts in Westlake are on 
the upswing. “There are a number of people who are 
restoring and improving their homes in period-appropri- 
ate ways, and | hope they will eventually form a preser- 
vation group of some sort. I’m giving some thought to a 
preservation section on the book's website [littleboxes 
book.com] that will have reference photos and resources 
for those who want to restore their homes, or at least 
preserve some semblance of their original character. 

“| also hope that eventually someone will seek a listing 
for Westlake in the National Register of Historic Places. A 
number of Eichler subdivisions nearby have gained this 


status through the hard work of neighborhood activists 
and architecture buffs. Westlake is easily worthy of inclu- 
sion based on its historical significance as one of the ear- 
liest and largest postwar suburbs, not to mention its 
architectural character. Besides, how many suburbs can 
say they inspired an internationally 


known song?” 

While the majority of Westlake 
residences do not look like a typical 
ranch home, Keil's book goes right to 
the heart of the builder/entrepreneurs 
who transformed tract housing in 
America. Intelligent and efficient 
designs that varied several basic floor 
plans to avoid monotony, streamlined 
fabrication and assembly, and a 
genuine concern for quality of life—these are the 
characteristics that help explain why we are again 
fascinated with these homes today. €% 


Little Boxes and issue 7 available at atomic-ranch.com. 
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ARIZONA 


Phoenix 
D.A.'s Modern 
602.252.0001 


Go-Kat-Go 
623.931.4926 


CALIFORNIA 
Berkeley 


Builder's Booksource 
510.845.6874 


Burbank 
8 Ball 
818.845.1155 


Emeryville 
Retro@Home 
510.658.6600 


Fullerton 
Otto 
714.526.3142 


Out of Vogue 
714.879.6647 


Hollywood 
Sunset Orange 
323.666.6898 


rong Beach 
Starlite Room 
562.434.3726 


Xcape 
562.433.9911 


Menlo Park 
Kepler's Bookstore 
650.324.4321 


Palm Springs 


Mod Springs Midcentury 


Furniture 
760.327.5400 


Petaluma 
Copperfield’s Books 
707.782.0228 


Redondo Beach 
PCH Modern 
310.792.5939 


Sacramento 
Googie Time 
916.726.7177 


Time Bandits 
916.457.8463 


San Diego 


Boomerang for Modern 


619.239.2040 


San Francisco 
Builder’s Booksource 
415.440.5773 


Clean Well Lighted 
Place for Books 
415.441.6670 


Green Apple Books 
415.387.2272 


Santa Cruz 
Bookshop Santa Cruz 
831.423.0900 


Santa Monica 
Hennessey + Ingalls 
310.458.9074 


COLORADO 


Alamosa 
Narrow Gauge 
719.589.6712 
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Boulder 
Boulder Book Store 
303.447.2074 


CU Bookstore 
303.492.6411 


Eads News & Smoke Shop 


303.442.5900 


Denver 

Auraria Campus 
Bookstore 
303.556.4286 


Johnson & Wales 
University 
303.256.9300 


Mod Livin' 
720.941.9292 


Tattered Cover 
Cherry Creek 
303.322.7727 


Tattered Cover 
Highlands Ranch 
303.470.7050 


Tattered Cover 
Lower Denver 
303.436.1070 


Ft. Collins 
Al's Newsstand 
970.482.9853 


Glenwood Springs 
Book Train 
970.945.7045 


Greeley 
Woody's Newsstand 
970.352.8117 


Longmont 
City News 
303.772.6221 


Loveland 
City News 
970.667.9508 


FLORIDA 


Venice 
Nifty Nic Nacs 
941.488.8666 


GEORGIA 


Atlanta 
City Issue 
404.262.3500 


Decatur 
Victory Vintage Home 
404.373.5511 


IDAHO 


Boise 
Boise Co-op 
208.472.4500 


INDIANA 


Indianapolis 
Atomik 
317.752.9677 


IOWA 


West Des Moines 
A-Okay Antiques 
800.968. HWWEF 


KENTUCKY 


Louisville 
2023 
502.899.9872 


The Deal 
502.479.1000 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Worcester 
A2Z Modern 
508.795.1999 


MICHIGAN 


Dearborn Heights 
V-Male Detroit Vintage 
313.299.8899 


MISSOURI 


Kansas City 
Retro Inferno 
816.842.4004 


NEW MEXICO 
ellere Ave 


Bound to be Read 
505.828.3500 


NEW YORK 


Brooklyn 
Bopkat Vintage 
718.222.1820 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Raleigh 
Cherry Modern Design 
919.754.8595 


Father & Son 
919.832.3030 


Wilmington 


Threshold 
910.470.9261 


OHIO 


Cincinnati 
designsmithgallery 
513.421.1397 


Cleveland 
Flower Child 
216.939.9933 


Suite Lorain 
216.281.1959 


Columbus 


Wexner Center for the Arts 


614.292.1807 


OREGON 
Ashland 


Bloomsbury Books 
541.488.0029 


Beaverton 
Powell's Books 
503.643.3131 


Corvallis 
First Alternative Co-op 
541.753.3115 


First Alternative Co-op 
North 
541.452.3115 


Grass Roots Books 
541.754.7668 


Eugene 
The Bookmark 
541.484.0512 


Sundance Natural Foods 
541.343.9142 


McMinnville 
Third Street Books 
503.472.7786 


Portland 
Annie Bloom's 
503.246.0053 


Broadway Books 
503.284.1726 


Deco to Disco 
503.736.3326 


Hawthorne Vintage 
503.230.2620 

Hive 

888.mod.hive 


The Ivy Studio 
503.231.7400 


Looking Glass 
503.227.4760 


Powell’s Downtown 
503.228.4651 


Powell's on Hawthorne 
503.238.1668 


Powell's Technical Books 
503.228.3906 


Rejuvenation 
503.238.1900 


Rich’s Cigar Store 
& Magazines 
503.228.1700 


Shag 
503.493.7011 


Salem 
Lifesource Natural Foods 
503.361.7973 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Lancaster 
Metropolis Gallery 
717.572.9961 


Philadelphia 
AIA Bookstore 
215.569.3188 


TENNESSEE 


Nashville 
Pre to Post Modern 
615.292.1958 


TEXAS 


Austin 
Austin Modern Vintage 
512.419.0488 


Houston 

Mid Century Modern 
Furniture 
713.521.3030 


VIRGINIA 
Paeonian Springs 


Sycamore Haven 
703.282.6260 


Richmond 
Mongrel 
804.342.1272 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Charleston 
The Purple Moon 
304.345.0123 


WASHINGTON 


Seattle 
Broadway News 
206.324.7323 


Elliott Bay Book Co. 
206.624.6600 


Fremont News 
206.633.0731 


Rejuvenation 
206.382.1901 


University Bookstore 
206.634.3400 


WASHINGTON D.C. 


Millenium Decorative Arts 


202.549.5651 


National Building 
Museum 
202.272.7706 


WISCONSIN 


Milwaukee 
Tip Top Atomic Shop 
414.486.1951 


WYOMING 


Cheyenne 
City News 
307.638.8671 


Cody 
Cody Newsstand 
307.587.2843 


Laramie 
Grand Newsstand 
307.742.5127 


AUSTRALIA 


Melbourne 
Outre Gallery 
03.9642.5455 


Sydney 
Outre Gallery 
02.9332.2776 


CANADA 


Edmonton 
The Front Page 
780.426.1206 


Ottawa 
Founddesign 
613.523.2205 


Toronto 


Ethel-20th Century Living 


416.778.6608 


NEW ZEALAND 


Wellington 
Eyeball Kicks 
64.21.387.736 
ONLINE 
atomic-ranch.com 


contemporarycloth.com 


Check our website for 
complete list of chain 
bookstore locations. 


coming up next time 


A Streng goes Disney 


Cliff May gets a nip-tuck 


Solid Values 


where'd you get that? 


portland meets denmark pp. 14-24 : XK Upholstery: Sit On It Custom Upholstery, Portland, 
Bed: Modernica, modernica.net, Design Within : Ore., 503.230.8813 % Upholstery & curtain fabrics: 
Reach, dwr.com % Curtains: Whipstitch, Portland, : Whole Nine Yards, Portland, Ore., 503.223.2880 
Ore., 503.890.1868 % Dining table & chairs, buffet, : % Vanity stand: Retro @ Home, Emeryville, Calif., 
Lamino chair, FLOS lamp, Selig chair, Jens Quistgaard ice ; 510.658.6600, retroathome.com % Walnut coffee 
bucket: Hawthorne Vintage, Portland, Ore. : table: More Stars, Portland, Ore., 503.235.0142 
503.230.2620 % Dishwasher: Legacy by Heartland, : XK Window shades: theshadestore.com 
heartlandapp.com % Gerald Thurston lamp: Atomic : % hunterdouglas.com 


Warehouse, Harrisburg, Penn., 717.236.1900, 
atomicwarehouse.com % Jensen & Otis light fixtures: 
Rejuvenation, Seattle & Portland, 888.401.1900, 
rejuvenation.com % Kitchen flooring: Marmoleum, 
forbo-flooring.com % Lamino leather reupholstery kit: 
Arkitektura, San Francisco, 800.400.4869, 
arkitekturainsitu.com % Long teak coffee table: 
Finely Antiques, rubylane.com/shops/finelyantiques 
% Nelson Bubble lamps: YLighting, 888.888.4449, 
ylighting.com e Paint: Devine Color, 
devinecolor.com % Paul McCobb storage unit: 
Portland Modern, Portland, Ore., 503.243.2580 


of two minds, pp. 44-53 
Eichler website/Stephanie Raffel: eichlersocal.com 
% Furnishings: Highbrow, 888.329.0219, highbrow 
furniture.com % Mod Livin’, Denver, Colo., 
888.833.2884, modlivin.com % Woody's, Orange, 
Calif., 714.744.8199, woodysantiques.com 
% Refrigerator: Northstar by Elmira Stoveworks, 
800.295.8498, elmirastoveworks.com % Resilient 
flooring: congoleum.com 


% Saucer cabinet pulls: Rejuvenation, see above ; mr. ralph’s neighborhood, pp. 66-71 

% Slatted bench: Jetsetretro Design, jetsetretro : Website on Wilson House: 

design.com % Stove: Savon Appliances, Burbank, : wilsonart.com/corporate/history/wilson_house/ 
Calif., 818.843.4840, savonappliance.com ; wilsonhouse_history.asp 
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accessories & apparel 


8 Ball 
818.845.1155 
8ballwebstore.com 


Contemporary Cloth 
866.415.3372 
contemporarycloth.com 
modernwallart.biz 


Fenderskirts Vintage 
832.934.2699 
fenderskirtsvintage.com 


Martiniart.com 


Sublime Stitching 
sublimestitching.com 


Textile Arts 
888.343.7285 
txtlart.com 


art & design 


Cambronne's Modern-Retro 
Metal Sculpture 
608.355.0973 
stevecambronne.com 


Circa 
403.290.0145 
circa5060.ca 


Gallery 4G 
415.259.0333 
gallery4g.com 


Gregory LaVardera Architect 
856.662.4909 
lamidesign.com/plans 


Atomic Adventners 


Jonelle R. Lind Photography 
206.290.7868 
jonelle.us 


Modern Digital Canvas 
888.345.0870 
md-canvas.com 


Posteritati Movie Posters 
212.226.2207 
posteritati.com 


Spin Designs 
spindesignsonline.com 


SuZanna Anna Gravel Art 
702.285.8864 
gravelart.com 


books 


Atomic Ranch bookstore 
atomic-ranch.com 


Hennessey + Ingalls 


310.458.9074 
hennesseyingalls.com 


events & enthusiasts 


Art Deco & Modernism Sale 
650.599.DECO 
artdecosale.com 
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Dolphin Modernism Shows: 
Chicago, Miami, Palm Springs 
954.563.6747 
dolphinfairs.com 


LottaLiving.com 


M&M Enterprises/Michigan Modernism 


586.465.9441 
antiqnet.com/m&m 


lighting 
Artemide 
artemide.us 


fabulux inc. 
718.625.7661 
fabuluxinc.com 


Moon Shine Lamp and Shade 
830.885.5221 
moonshineshades.com 


Remcraft Lighting Products 
800.327.6585 
remcraft.com/ar 


Rejuvenation 
888.401.1900 
rejuvenation.com 


YLighting 


888.888.4449 
YLighting.com 


midcentury housing 


Alyssa Starelli 
503.888.1362 
aly-star.com 


Deasy/Penner & Partners 
818.312.3930 
818.917.6690 
ValleyModern.com 


Doug & Rochelle Kramer 
562.627.1001 
socalmodern.com 
ranchostyle.com 


Joe Kunkel, Chicago Realtor 
312.371.0986 
jetsetmodern.com 


Leep Home Realty 
317.253.5337 
leephome.net 


Len Davis/Prudential California Realty 


562.400.0595 
buyorsellyourhome.org 


The Marye Company 
512.444.7171 
themaryecompany.com 


Mile Hi Modern 
303.316.2138 
milehimodern.com 


M. Joan Martin/Coldwell Banker 
Residential Brokerage 
760.902.9066 
housesinpalmsprings.com 


Modernist Modular Homes 
949.413.6811 
modernistmodularhomes.com 
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Portland Modern/Bob Zaikoski 
503.248.4663 x169 
portlandmodern.com 


Prime Lending 
866.774.6304 x4657 
primeaustin.com/robertm.htm 


midcentury vintage 


Boomerang for Modern 
619.239.2040 
boomerangformodern.com 


Chartreuse International Design LLC 
877.328.4844 
modchartreuse.com 


Deja Vu 
562.439.4539 
dejavulongbeach.com 


designsmithgallery 
513.421.1397 
designsmithgallery.com 


Go-Kat-Go 
602.277.8528 
go-kat-go.com 


MainlyArt.com 
513.378.8261 
mainlyart.com 


Metro Retro Furniture 
713.473.0000 
metroretrofurniture.com 


Objects in the Loft 
561.659.0403 
objectsintheloft.com 


Out of Vogue 
714.879.6647 
outofvogue.com 


PCH Modern 
310.792.5939 
pchmodern.com 


Penny Lane 
888.4penny4 
penny-lane.com 


The Purple Moon 
304.345.0123 
thepurplemoon.com 


Retro@home 
510.658.6600 
retroathome.com 


Retro Inferno 
816.842.4004 
retroinferno.com 


Suite Lorain 
216.281.1959 
suitelorain.net 


Victory Vintage 
404.373.5511 
victoryvintage.com 


The Vintage Collective 
562.433.8699 
thevintagecollective.com 


Xcape 
562.433.9911 
xcapelongbeach.com 
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modern furnishings 


Consolidated Design & Mfg., LLC 
818.766.8889 
american-modern.net 


Hive 
866.mod.hive 
hivemodern.com 


Infinite Storage Solutions 
877.477.5487 
issdesigns.com 


Jetset Retro Design 
jetsetretrodesign.com 


Kerf Design 
206.954.8677 
kerfdesign.com 


Modernica 
modernica.net 


Otto 
714.526.3142 
shopotto.com 


Velocity Art and Design 


866.781.9494 
velocityartanddesign.com 


other house stuff 


Big Chill 
303.444.4050 
bigchillfridge.com 


Eichlernumbers.com 


Elmira Stove Works 
800.295.8498 
elmirastoveworks.com 


Hermosa Terrazzo 
310.376.6678 
hermosati.com 


Imbibe Magazine 
imbibemagazine.com 


Mick Fly LLC 
562.997.3930 
mickfly.net 


Modern Art Sinks 
423.421.7482 
modernartsinks.com 


Modern Cabana 
415.206.9330 
moderncabana.com 


Mosaic Tile Market 
831.439.9734 
mosaictilemarket.com 
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